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The Month. 

aes 
[* the midst of the work he loved, surrounded by the 
fruits of a life of practical philanthropy, ripe in 
years and laden with honors, a good man has lain down 
to rest and will not rise again. George William Curtis 
is dead. The full force of his loss is not yet felt. His 
going leaves no void in letters which younger hands 
cannot fill; the social graces which won him friends 
were shared by others, who may succeed even to the ex- 
ceptional favor he enjoyed; but his peculiar place in 
American politics, as the independent before whom all 
partisans uncovered and the partisan whose leadership 
all independents recognized, was unique in his genera- 
tion. His eminence was the product of conditions 
which probably will not repeat themselves in our time. 
. The memory of his character and career, therefore, will 
long furnish us with our best gauge for testing single- 
ness of purpose in public affairs, and with a standard 
for measuring success in life which will be of especial 
value as a corrective of the sordid philosophy too prev- 
alent in these days. Not till we have sought diligently 
but in vain for another man of equal note who shall so 
nearly fulfil our ideal of American citizenship, shall we 
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realize the bereavement we have suffered as a people. 
(| 


Elswhere in this journal appears an interview with the 
Hon. Edward O. Leech, Director of the Mint, the first 
of aseries of informal talks with Government officers 
and ex-officers of high rank whose experience warrants 
them in passing an opinion on the wisdom of a young 
man’s entering the civil service. We have endeavored 
j to impress upon these gentlemen our desire for an ab- 
The object of the inter- 


solutely candid statement. 








views is not to combat or confirm any theory on the sub- 
ject, but to get downas near to the bare truth as possible; 
and Goop GOVERNMENT must not be understood as mak- 
ing itself responsible for any of the individual opinions 
thus uttered. It is the purpose of this journal to hold 
its columns open to the fullest and freest discussion of 
every phase of the subject of Civil Service Reform, 
whether all the suggestions advanced coincide with 
notions generally entertained or not. Agitation means 
growth. The only absolutely quiet thing in nature is 
the thing that is dead. If all men who honestly favor 
Reform can be brought into kindly relations, and made. 
to feel that their differences of judgment in mere detail, 
so far from driving them apart, ought rather to make 
them the more useful to each other, we shall soon see our 
propaganda making giant strides through paths hith- 
erto closed against it. Let us, indeed, welcome even 
a hint from the enemy, if it either points us out a fresh 
field for work or gives us an opportunity to make plain- 
er some problem which has been puzzling the popular 
mind. 


But Mr. Leech is no enemy. On the contrary, he is 
so strong an advocate of the basic principle of our Re- 
form that he would gladly see its application extended 
in certain directions a great deal further than it has yet 
gone. At the same time he entertains views concerning 
examinations for promotion, for example, which may 
provoke adverse comment in Reform circles generally. 
What he has to say on this subject deserves respectful 
consideration, not only because it comes from a friendly 
source, but because the career of Director Leech shows 
that he does not speak as a tyro. Beginning with a 
twelve-hundred-dollar clerkship in 1869, he has risen, 
step by step, through every grade of the service to his 
present position, where he is a recognized authority on 
all questions affecting precious metals, mining and the 
coinage. He is continually in demand by committees 
of Congress, and by the editors of the leading reviews, in 
search of statistical and general information on the 
special subjects in which he is an expert. His own ca- 
reer in the public service is astriking enough example of 
the possibilities open to every young man who enters 
Government employ, to insure an interested hearing for 
whatever advice he may have to offer. 


Any spoilsman cherishing the delusion that popular 
interest in the progress of Civil Service Reform has 
grown dull, must have been undeceived by the com- 
ments drawn from the press all over the country by the 
proclamation of the Civil Service Commissioners pub- 
lished in the August number of Goop GoveRNMENrT. 
Through the agency of the great press associations, the 
proclamation, or the gist of it, was printed in nearly 
every newspaper of any consequence in the United 
States, and it is within the personal knowledge of the 
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writer of this paragraph that more than one hundred 
daily and weekly prints made the news a text for edi- 
torial consideration. Doubtless there were many more 
whose articles have escaped attention. Enterprising 
journals are not given to the practice of printing news 
in which their readers feel no interest, much less of 
aggravating the folly by wasting editorial space on it. 
We are justified, therefore, in supposing that a large 
majority of the American people feel some interest in 
the Reform, while a smaller number feel a good deal. 


The comments—for some of which we find space on 
another page—are varied, of course. Almost without 
exception their tone is one of approval ; the only actual 
difference of view developed concerns the practicability 
of enforcing the law against political assessments levied 
in a roundabout way. But let it be noted that the ad- 
mitted necessity for resorting to indirection is of itself 
a sign of progress for the Reform. It is only ten years 
since the ‘‘ Jay Hubbell circular,’’ with its brazen de- 
mand for a specific percentage of the salary of every 
Government employee, was a recognized feature of the 
machinery of a political canvass; and the clerk or mes- 
senger or charwoman whose response was too long de- 
layed knew that the only alternative of dismissal was 
resignation. ‘To-day, in some of the grades above or 
below the classified service, it is probable that assess- 
ments may be levied in disguised forms; but no public 
servant whose place is covered by the Civil Service 
Rules need give a penny to a campaign fund on either 
side unless he feels so inclined, while even the occu- 
pants of unprotected places are furnished with the 
weapons of legal vengeance if they can prove that they 
have suffered persecution for opinion’s sake. If this 
contrast is not proof of progress of the most practical 
sort, we should like to know what to call it. 


The publication of the Commission’s warning, to- 
gether with an article printed about the same date in 
the New York Zimes, led Postmaster Van Cott of New 
York to write a letter to that paper, in which he said: 
‘‘ The Civil Service Law has been, and will be, strictly 
obeyed at this office during my administration. The 
official standing of no employee has been, and that of 
none will be, affected unfavorably or otherwise by rea- 
son of his contributing or failing to contribute money 
for political purposes. No person has been, and none will 
be, permitted to solicit such contributions within this 
building or in premises elsewhere in this city occupied 
as branch postoffices, and any employee proved to have 
violated any of the provisions of the law will be dis- 
missed the service.’’ The English of this declaration is 
as clear and as vigorous as that of the Commission’s mani- 
festo. Having the additional advantage of coming from 
one of that class of officers whose partisan over-zeal had 
given birth to the very scandals which the anti-assess- 
ment law was designed to abate, it cannot fail to exert 
a powerful influence among Mr. Van Cott’s subordinates. 


The passage quoted furnishing a pretty good point of 
departure, and the rest of the federal service being apt 
to follow in the wake of the postoffices in such matters, 
Goop GOVERNMENT set about a survey of the state of sen- 
timent existing in the larger offices of the Union. By 
the census of 1890, these ten cities stand, in the order 
given, at the head of the list for population: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Boston, Bal- 
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timore, San Francisco, Cincinnati and Cleveland. A 
copy of Postmaster Van Cott’s trenchant utterance was 
sent to the postmaster at each of the nine cities fol- 
lowing New York on theroll, under cover of his personal 
address, and accompanied by an addressed and prepaid 
return envelope, with a letter in which the question was 
asked: ‘‘ Has any similar notice been published in or 
concerning your office ; and, if not, is it your intention 
to make any such publication?’’ From Postmasters Sex- 
ton at Chicago, Johnson at Baltimore and Anderson at 
Cleveland, no response of any sort has been received. 
From the others have come answers which will be recog- 
nized by Civil Service Reformers who have kept watch 
of the writers and their offices, as characteristic. We 
quote them serially. 


Postmaster Field of Philadelphia writes: ‘‘ My posi- 
tion on the question to which you refer is so thoroughly 
understood that I hardly deem it nécessary to write any- 
thing touching it except to reiterate to you what I have 
said to others—that the Civil Service Law has been and 
always will be strictly observed at this office during my 
administration.”’ 

Postmaster Collins of Brooklyn: ‘It seems unneces- 
sary to say that no evasion of any portion of the Civil 
Service Law has been or will be attempted during my 
term of office. The official standing of no employee 
will be affected by his contribution or his failure to con- 
tribute money for political purposes. No invasion of 
this office will be tolerated for the purpose of soliciting 
contributions. The purport and meaning of the law 
will be enforced in letter and in spirit.’’ 

Postmaster Harlow of St. Louis: ‘‘ There has been no 
occasion for me to publish the fact that, so far as my 
administration in this office is concerned, the laws of 
the land are in all cases strictly enforced.’’ 

Assistant Postmaster Ernst of Boston, in the absence 
of Postmaster Hart, writes: ‘‘In the Boston postoffice 
there is no need for orders telling clerks and letter car- 
riers their elementary duties and rights. They are sup- 
posed to know the Civil Service Law and section 480 of 
the Postal Laws and Regulations, as well as the inevi- 
table consequences of an infraction, but they also know 
that a postmaster cannot discharge letter-carriers. I 
have never heard of a suspicion that the law of the land 
was violated in this office, which is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the Civil Service Law, anxious to apply it to 
all public service, including laborers, and deeply inter- 
ested in the strictest compliance with all allied rules 
and regulations, the Massachusetts Corrupt Practices 
Act included.”’ 

Postmaster Backus of San Francisco: ‘‘In my judg- 
ment no such declaration [as Postmaster Van Cott’s] is 
necessary for the reassurance of. Federal employees at 
this point. The Civil Service Law has been observed 
at this office since its enactment, and I cannot learn 
that apprehension exists in any quarter, at the present 
time, that its provisions are in danger of violation.”’ 

Postmaster Zumstein of Cincinnati: ‘‘ This office— 
as is evidently the case with the office at New York— 
has been and will continue to be administered strictly 
in conformity with the law.” 


To our own taste, such an outright, specific statement 
as Postmaster Collins makes has, next to Mr. Van Cott’s 
model, the best ring of them all. Most of the answers con- 
sist of generalities, and some of these are put in a rather 
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snappish way. Mr. Ernst goes into a good many inter- 
esting details, but spoils their effect by the uncalled-for 
fling that the employees in the Boston office ‘‘ know that 
a postmaster cannot discharge letter-carriers.’’ What- 
ever the subordinate employees may know, it is sug- 
gested by the context that the Assistant Postmaster has 
something still to learn; for, however ‘‘anxious’’ an 
“* office’’ may be to ‘‘ apply the Civil Service Law to all 
public service,’’ it is just as powerless to extend or con- 
tract the operation of the law as a postmaster is to dis- 
charge letter carriers. A quibble is a quibble, whatever 
mask of formalism it may wear. If the postmaster at 
Boston is ever at a loss to enforce discipline in his 
office, because of the Postmaster-General’s unwillingness 
to dismiss lawbreaking letter-carriers on his properly- 
presented recommendation, we beg that he will send us 
the facts in the case, to publish as a curiosity in Civil 
Service literature. 

The wisdom of plain speech and an unequivocal atti- 
tude in dealing with the average political manager 
is shown by a correspondence which passed between 
Secretary Brown of the New York State Republican As- 
sociation and Secretary Doyle of the United States 
Civil Service Commission last month. Some time be- 
fore the Commission issued its anti-assessment procla- 
mation, Mr. Brown applied to it for a list of the Com- 
mission’s employees hailing from New York. Mr. 
Doyle’s answer, which is couched throughout in terms 
of the utmost courtesy, says: ‘“‘ The Commission pre- 
sumes, from the fact that you ask for this information 
in your capacity as the secretary of a partisan political 
organization, that it is intended to be used, if obtained, 
to serve some political purpose. If this is the case the 
Commission will feel bound to decline to furnish the in- 
formation requested. If the Commission is mistaken in 
its supposition and the information is desired for some 
purpose other than a political one, and you will state 
what that purpose is, the Commission will promptly fur- 
nish it if it can with propriety do so.’’ The corre- 
spondence ended here. On the heels of Mr. Doyle’s 
letter appeared the Commission’s outspoken declaration 
of its position. Mr. Brown’s mind seems to have been 
suddenly flooded with a new light. He has not been 
heard from since. 


Apropos of the same subject in another phase, recent 
events have proved that there was good ground for the 
regret expressed in these columns two months ago, that 
First Assistant Postmaster-General Whitfield had not 
made his letter in the Postal Guide about ultra-commu- 
nicative postmasters more explicit. As may be remem- 
bered, the question at issue was as to the right of a post- 
master to furnish unofficial inquirers with the name and 
addresses of patrons of his office. In accordance with 
the established policy of the Post Office Department, 
the First Assistant ruled that no such right existed, and 
that a postmaster giving out information which came to 
him under cover of his official authority was guilty of a 
breach of the confidence which the public had reposed 
in him. The specific case which called forth the letter 
appears to have been a creditor’s pursuit of a delinquent 
debtor through the mails; but Mr. Whitfield’s attention 
had been called, only a little while before, to the at- 
tempt of a partisan campaign organization to obtain 

ists of names of friendly or doubtful voters in certain 
ountry towns by application to the postmasters, What 
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he should have done, therefore, was to seize the oppor- 
tunity then for serving notice, in unmistakable language, 
that the same rules which apply to the ordinary course 
of business apply equally to the conduct of a postmaster 
in dealing with political campaign managers, no matter 
how deeply his personal interest may be enlisted on one 
side or the other. 


The right course for the First Assistant to have 
taken was that which the Civil Service Commission did 
take: not to wait till offences had occurred and then 
endeavor to impose a penalty which could not possibly 
undo the wrong, but to assume in advance that offences 
were liable to occur, and warn the possible offenders 
to desist. The ineffectiveness of the plan actually pur- 
sued by Mr. Whitfield is shown by the fact that Chair- 
man Hackett of the New York Republican State Com- 
mittee is circulating among country postmasters a con- 
fidential letter saying: ‘‘I desire to obtain from you 
the names of from eight to twelve of the most active, 
earnest, discreet and trustworthy young Republicans 
who will get their mail at your postoffice. I particu- 
larly wish, also, that you will keep this request a secret. 
: Your prompt service in this matter will not be 
forgotten.’’ Here we have not only an incitement to 
insubordination, but a plea that the postmaster shall 
play the sneak as well as the rebel, and a covert prom- 
ise of reward if he takes his orders from an outside pol- 
itician instead of from the Department which placed 
him in office and keeps him there! We are glad to see 
that Mr. Fowler, who has been Acting First Assistant 
Postmaster-General since the resignation of Mr. Whit- 
field, has rebuked the dirty business in a newspaper in- 
terview ; but we venture modestly to suggest that the 
rebuke would have come with more force and effect in 
the form of an official notice issued and signed by the 
‘‘ highest type of a Civil Service Reformer’’ who pre- 
sides over the whole Department, and whose voice in 
suth a matter would be recognized as the voice of the 
President himself. 

All that the President is saying, directly or indirectly, 
about Civil Service Reform nowadays is compressed into 
a single paragraph in his letter of acceptance, occupy- 
ing not more than one eighty-fifth of the entire space 
covered by the letter in print. This is not doing even 
so well, in point of quantity, as the convention which 
renominated him, and which devoted a little more than 
one fifty-second of its platform to the Reform. Both 
platform and letter are simply retrospective in their al- 
lusions. They tell of what has been done, not of what 
will be done in the future if the American people say 
the word. Let us hope that the Democratic candidate, 
who stands upon a platform miserably weak and non- 
committal on the Civil Service issue, will make use of his 
letter to stiffen the attitude of his party through his 
own. 








[* THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN, Civil Service Reform, al- 

though not a leading issue, ought not to be hidden 
from sight. Voters should examine the record of every 
candidate for a party nomination, and in comparing him 
with his opponents carefully determine the position of 
the different men on this important subject. Other 
things being equal, the voter should cast his vote in the 
primaries for the man who will help to eliminate the 
‘* spoils ’’ as a factor in politics: Zrenton Times, 
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Why Women Are Passed Over. 


N an article entitled ‘‘ Women in the Civil Service,”’ 
the New York Commercial Advertiser recently set 
forth the fact that of 3,475 men who were examined for 
admission to the federal Civil Service last year, only 
1,959 passed, while of the 1,776 women, 1,417 were suc- 
cessful ; yet, though the women made twice as good a 
percentage of success as the men, only 323, or less than 
a quarter, received appointments, whereas 1,152, or more 
than one-half, of the men received them. From this the 
author of the article deduces a moral that ‘‘ the women 
seem to progress faster than the Civil Service Reform.’’ 
Our esteemed contemporary’s figures are better than 
its logic. ‘The Reform, the Rules and the Law are alike 
guiltless. The blame all lies with the appointing 
powers. 

Some weeks ago the United States Civil Service 
Commission advertised in the Washington Séar that it 
was ‘‘in urgent need’’ of male stenographers and type- 
writers, and that examinations for them would be held 
on acertain date. The specification of sex called forth 
a resolution of inquiry from the House of Representa- 
tives, which the Commission answered point by point. 

To the first question—whether there were not, at that 
time, on the list of stenographer and typewriter eligi- 
bles any women who had successfully passed the ex- 
amination but not received appointments, and, if so, 
where they came from—the Commission responded that 
there were in all 53, distributed among the States as 
follows: 
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Other questions, with their answers, were substan- 
tially as follows : 

Q. If women are on said lists of eligibles and have 
not received appointments, why they are not certified 
for appointment if the Departments need eligibles with 
these qualifications ? 

A. Because the Departments do not ask for them. 
The Departments designate the sex in making their re- 
quests for certifications, and the Commission has no 
authority to disregard their requests in this matter. 

Q. Do any of the Departments refuse to accept wom- 
en stenographers and typewriters ? 

A. In the proper sense of the term the Departments 
do not ‘‘refuse to accept women stenographers and 
typewriters’’; but in all cases where the law does not 
determine the sex of the appointee they exercise the 
discretion which is vested in them of indicating the sex 
desired. It is clearly the duty of the Commission to 
furnish the material called for by the Departments, if 
it is practicable to do so. No reasons are given to this 
Commission for asking for men rather than women, and 
none are required to be. As a matter of fact, all the 
Departments ask much more frequently for men than 
for women from all the registers, whether for stenogra- 
phers, clerks, copyists or typewriters. 

Q. By virtue of what law or Civil Service Rule is it 
that when there are women on the list of eligibles they 
are not certified, or fail to receive appointments ? 

A. The laws creating the places that are filled through 
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Civil Service examinations do not, except as to a very 
few places, direct relative to the sex of the persons to 
be appointed, but leave that matter to the discretion of 
the appointing officer. The Civil Service Rules do not 
interfere with this discretion, but provide that the ap- 
pointing officers shall exercise it by indicating the sex 
in their requisitions for certifications, as already stated 
in answer to the third inquiry, the rule on the subject 
being as follows: ‘DEPARTMENTAL Rute VII. (a) The 
appointing officer shall, in form and manner to be pre- 
scribed by the Commission, request the certification to 
him of the names of either males or females eligible to 
a certain place then vacant.’’ 

Q. Are women required to pass the same examinations 
as men for places as stenographers and typewriters ? 

A. They are. 

Q. By what rule or law is the Civil Service Commis- 
sion undertaking to exclude women from the exam- 
inations provided for in its advertisement ? 

A. The Commission does not exclude women from 
any regular examination for stenographers and type- 
writers. At the time the advertisement was published 
there was a larger demand for male stenographers and 
typewriters than could be met from the existing regis- 
ters of the Commission, and it was necessary to meet 
that demand as soon as possible; hence the call for the 
examination. It being an emergency examination, only 
those people who were required to meet the emergency 
could enter it. When the regular schedule examina- 
tions, which are held throughout the country, do not 
produce a sufficient number of eligibles in any particu- 
lar line to meet the demands of the service in that line, 
as has frequently happened, emergency examinations 
are held to meet the particular demand, and for no 
other purpose, and, of course, persons not required to 
meet the demand are excluded. 

Q. By what rule or law is a special examination 
ordered for typewriters and stenographers if there are 
eligibles on the list, and how long has the necessity for 
the appointment of stenographers and typewriters been 
known to the Commission? 

A. This question has been in part already answered. 
Section 3 of the Civil Service Act, as already stated, 
provides that the Commission shall hold examinations 
in the different States and Territories, where there are 
applicants to be examined, at least twice in each year. 
The use of the words ‘at least’’ of course implies that 
the Commission may hold extra examinations when the 
needs of the service require it. If these extra examina- 
tions were not held when the needs of the service and 
the exigencies of the apportionment required them, the 
work of the Government would at times be blocked in 
certain lines. There is never any lack of candidates in 
certain examinations; but in certain others there often 
is. For instance, so many women take the copyist ex- 
amination, and the Departments make so comparatively 
few requests for female copyists, that the chances are 
nearly thirty to one against any woman who passes this 
examination getting an appointment. This condition 
of things is stated explicitly in the circular furnished to 
every applicant, so that every woman who wishes to 
take the examination knows it, but women come in and 
take it just the same. On the other hand, an examina- 
tion of a high grade, like that of fourth assistant exam- 
iner in the Patent Office, is taken by but very few peo- 
ple, and in consequence the percentage of appointments 
among those passing it is very high indeed. In other 
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words, what is true of a private business is true of the 
Government business. 

There are multitudes of applicants for the places that 
are easy to fill, and consequently the pressure for these 
places is severe, whereas for the higher places, where 
the qualifications required are exceptional, the pressure 
is much less severe. The chief difficulty in getting 
male stenographers, however, arises from the fact that 
the Departments usually offer only a comparatively low 
salary for stenographic work, although they demand a 
high order of ability. The ordinary clerk in a Govern- 
ment office is paid fully as much as a corresponding 
clerk in a business firm, whereas an ordinary stenog- 
rapher is paid frequently less, and occasionally very 
much less, than he could earn outside. Of the male 
stenographers on the lists a considerable percentage 
refuse the appointments offered to them, upon the 
ground that the salary is insufficient. 








Massachusetts and Her District Police. 


LETTER to the New York Evening Post describes a 
State police system which has been in operation in 
Massachusetts since 1879, organized on a basis similar 
to that suggested by General Wistar for the State of 
Pennsylvania, though of much smaller numerical mem- 
bership. 

The force in Massachusetts, which is known as the 
District Police, has thirty-five members. It is always 
at the disposal of the Governor for public protection 
wherever the local constabulary appears not to be strong 
enough. Four times since the force was organized has 
it been called upon for the suppression of riot, namely, 
at the great mill strikes in Fall River ; at the demonstra- 
tion against the town authorities by the striking Italians 
who were employed on the Cape Cod Canal ; at the strike 
in the rubber mills at Millville, on the Rhode Island 
line ; and, last of all, at the strikes in Peabody. Insuch 
cases the men are under the immediate command of their 
chief, Rufus R. Wade, who goes in person with them 
and is responsible to the Governor for all that is done. 
He is in no way subordinate to the local authorities, 
but in all cases thus far the town and State forces have 
acted harmoniously together. 

The District Police are mostly men of experience, 
former city marshals or chiefs of local police, and are 
trained in police service. When the detective branch 
are in their respective districts, they help the local au- 
thorities in the detection of criminals. Often it hap- 
pens that evidence is required from a distant part of 
the State, and these men are the ones who go for it. By 
last year’s report it appears that they were instru- 
mental in 489 arrests, and took part in the investiga- 
tion of 892 cases. The value of property which they 
recovered was $5,100. In all divisions of the service 
the term of appointment—which is made by the Gover- 
nor, with confirmation by the Council—is for three 
years, and the salary is $1,500 per year, besides travel- 
ing expenses. 

In ordinary times most of the work of the force is in 
its inspection department. The duties of oversight 
are very wide, and include the enforcement of the labor 
laws ; the protection of operatives from unguarded ma- 
chinery ; the employment of women and minors; the 
schooling of children employed in factories and work- 
shops; protection of the health of women in mechani- 
cal, manufacturing and mercantile establishments; re- 
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ports of accidents in manufactories ; safety appliances 
for elevators ; the adoption of fire-escapes in hotels and 
public buildings ; ventilation of factories, workshops, 
schoolhouses and other public buildings ; uniform meal 
hours of women and children in factories ; suppression 
of nuisances from drains, and other sanitary matters ; 
the general inspection of buildings which are alleged 
to be unsafe ; inspection of plans for all public build- 
ings or private buildings for public uses; lights in 
hotels; proper alarms for fires; fire-escapes on certain 
prescribed buildings ; weekly payments of wages to em- 
ployees by certain corporations, and other matters pro- 
vided by law. 

When called upon to act for the public peace, the 
men are uniformed and carry loaded revolvers in their 
belts in plain sight. Their services have been highly 
appreciated in emergency by the people whom they have 
aided. Chief Wade has letters from the Mayor of Fall 
River, from the treasurers of several of the large mills 
at the time of the troubles in 1879, from the selectmen of 
Sandwich and others, expressing their deep obligation 
for the security given to persons and property in time 
of danger. One great consideration in employing the 
District Police is, that they are not residents of any one 
locality, and so cannot be under the peculiar prejudices 
and influences which act upon local police., The Chief 
says that, if the force were two hundred strong, he 
could find ample employment for it. 

The force is absolutely free from politics. No man 
gets on it because of a ‘‘pull.’’ Every applicant must 
pass a Civil Service examination, except such veterans 
as have taken advantage of the Veterans’ Exemption 
Act. Governor Russell has reappointed eleven Republi- 
cans whose terms have expired. Chief Wade feels sure 
that it would be good policy for every State to have 
such a general police force as Massachusetts. 


Its Natural Fruit. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


IR: Do we as a people care to see the tendency to 
make positions requiring skilled experience the 
spoils of politics bearing its natural fruit? If not, the 
utterance quoted below may well be regarded as signifi- 
cant. The current number of the Augincering News, a 
journal which is well entitled to speak for the great 
body of skilled engineers of the country, after a brief 
reference to some particularly flagrant instances of 
official decapitation, in the case of civil engineers in 
the employ of a large city, remarks: 

‘«In time we may become so civilized that political 
motives will not control professional appointments at 
least. We are making some progress in that direction, 
but we are a long way off from it yet. Until that hap- 
py day arrives, our strong advice to every young engineer 
ts lo avoid working for cities if he can, as the meanest and 
most uncertain kind of employment, with some honor- 
able exceptions. After that, avoid working for States, 
and, after that, for the general Government.”’ 

Who shall say that this is not the natural fruit of the 
spoils policy, and, if so, how do we like it? 


PROVIDENCE, August 25. W. EF. 





IVIL SERVICE RerorM is a grand good thing, but it is 
worse than the measles when it breaks out only in 
certain spots. —Wew London Telegraph. 
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The Training of Young America. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
Lage September 2.—The letter from Chautauqua 

printed in the August number of Goop Govern- 
MENT has excited much interest here, among people who 
believe in sowing the seed of intelligent American citi- 
zenship early in the minds of our growing youth. If it 
is desirable to train up our boys to a practical knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of business or literature, why is it 
not equally important to give them a careful grounding 
in elementary politics? 

On a somewhat different basis from that on which the 
Chautauqua experiment rests, but with the same ulti- 
mate end in view, is the work which the Youth’s Compan- 
ion of this city has been doing in a quiet way during the 
last year. Briefly stated, it is a revival of the old de- 
bating society—the village lyceum familiar to an earlier 
generation of country-bred lads—an institution which 
pressed upon the attention of young men the leading is- 
sues of the times and trained a race of statesmen. The 
Companion, realizimg the need of a persisting inspiration 
to the study of civics as a practical science, undertook 
the organization of a National Lyceum League, count- 
ing upon the interest which debate engenders to awaken 
a new taste among young men for civic matters. 

A charter’is given to any clubof reputable young men 
organized in any part of the country for the earnest con- 
sideration of American public questions. In addition 
to these charters, an equipment, consisting of the blank 
muster-rolls, account books and other necessary things 
for fitting such an organization to do business, is given 
freely. ‘Thus far no dues have been charged, but the 
whole League has been managed by the Lyceum League 
department in the Companion as a sort of national train- 
ing-school. It is needless to say that the management 
has been non-partisan and impartial. By means of cor- 
respondence and frequent bulletins, various phases of 
American political history, as well as present and immi- 
nent issues, have been brought before the club for dis- 
cussion. This has proved a popular method of awaken- 
ing interest in these topics: Young men like to debate ; 
the matching of logistic skill is always a favorite diver- 
sion with them; they enjoy meeting in intellectual bat- 
tle array, where each is on his mettle and nothing is 
tame. 

Debate, however, is considered only as the entering 
wedge. A morerextensive and continuous course of 
study is expected to result from the interest awakened by 
the discussions. Competitive examinations on a pre- 
scribed course of study in given books, with valuable 
prizes for the best examination in each State in the 
Union, are to follow this autumn. The system of Uni- 
versity Extension, by means of popular lectures, will 
also be easy of application in the organized league of 
lyceums, all devoted to the same object—training in 
citizenship. 

Although the League is less than a year old, it already 
numbers some twelve hundred lyceums, with a member- 
ship of about thirty thousand young men of an average 
age of nineteen, and scattered through every State and 
Territory in the Union, with the single exception, I be- 
lieve, of Delaware. ‘Thus far the scheme has been re- 
garded as an experiment ; but the experiment has been 
so satisfactory, and the method has been found so prac- 
ticable, that its extension will be undertaken this com- 
ing season. High schools, the various patriotic orders 
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of young men which have sprung up within a few years, 
young people’s societies in the churches, are all hopeful 
fields for the growth of the League. 

Among the many patriotic enterprises, in which the 
present years are so prolific, this Lyceum League is one of 
the most hopeful. It appeals not only to sentiment, but it 
organizes young men into an intelligent army for train- 
ing in good citizenship. Teaching young men to think 
for themselves and thus be above the dictates of inferior 
party leaders, familiarizing them with the meaning of 
our political history as well as with the questions of the 
day, and impressing upon them the duties of citizen- 
ship—these things are at the foundation of intelligent 
patriotism. It is one of the brightest features of Amer- 
ican institutions that it is possible for young men of all 
parties thus to unite in a consolidated League, deter- 
mined that, so far as in them lies, good government 
shall prevail. 

It was the Companion, as your readers may remember, 
which organized the schoolhouse flag movement some 
three years ago, and it has assisted some twenty-six 
thousand schools to raise the national emblem over 
their buildings. This agitation was undertaken in the 
belief that civics could not be made an interesting study 
unless the imagination and sentiment of the pupils were 
effectually aroused. The schoolhouse flag movement 
has become so national that it is needless to enlarge 
upon its effects ; but I am told at the office of the paper 
that thousands of letters have been received from teach- 
ers, testifying to the new interest which their pupils 
have taken in United States history and the study of 
government since the advent of the flag. Its influence, 
also, in awakening American sentiment among the chil- 
dren of foreign parentage has proved strong and salu- 
tary. 

As another means of arousing patriotic interest in 
America, the same paper proposed the national public 
school celebration of the date of the discovery of the 
New World by Columbus, October 21, 1892. One of the 
objects of this celebration is to give fitting prominence 
to the free schools as the most characteristic and uni- 
versal product of the four centuries of American life ; 
another object is to emphasize to our people and to the 
world the fact that popular education is the foundation 
of the greatness of the republic; but the chief aim of 
all is to impress upon our thirteen millions of common 
school pupils something of the real meaning of America 
—to help them to grasp the forces that went to form 
this western civilization, to realize its destiny, and to 
understand its dangers. This concert of action among 
all, the ardor of the celebration, and the fresh investi- 
gation they will promote, will give a prodigious impulse 
to the training for citizenship wherever they are followed 
by increased attention to civic matters at the hands of 
earnest teachers. 

The President’s proclamation, suggesting that the 
schools be made the centres of the local observances of 
Discovery Day all over the United States, is the federal 
recognition of the importance and value of the move- 
ment. L. L. A. 








Aone. pur UsSEFUL.—We concede that the Mug: 

wumps are sometimes very aggravating to the un- 
faltering party man, but their intelligence, zeal, hon- 
esty and the fact that they are a powerful element, 
possibly a balance of power in important States, cannot 
be denied,— Pittsburgh Post. 
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To the Memory of Mr. Curtis. 


TRIBUTES FROM FRIENDS OF MANY YEARS. 
te universality of the sorrow with which the news 
of the death of George William Curtis was received 
by the mass of the people among whom he had lived and 
labored, overshadows any individual sentiment. Never- 
theless, many of his old friends and fellow workers 
would fain lay, with their own hands, a flower of re- 
membrance on his grave. Their dispersal for the sum- 
mer vacation, and the delays attending the forwarding 
of their correspondence, has prevented some from avail- 
ing themselves of Goop GOvERNMENT’S invitation in time 
to have their farewell tributes put in type for the present 
issue. We append a few which reached us in season. 


FROM DORMAN B. EATON OF NEW YORK. 

In many ways the late George William Curtis was 
a highly gifted and accomplished man. An attractive 
and dignified personality, graceful and charming man- 
ners, a kindly and sympathetic disposition, a pure and 
manly character, rare gifts of intellect carefully culti- 
vated, altruistic and disinterested sentiment were, in 
him, crowned by a resolute and lofty moral purpose and 
a sense of duty which always scorned what was unworthy 
and inspired him and persuaded others to what was good 
and great. Model citizen, accomplished man of letters, 
practical philanthropist, high-toned journalist, orator of 
the first order—these terms fail to suggest what was 
greatest in him, He was a reformer, with a soul on fire 
for the purification of whatever threatened his country ; 
a patriot who aided parties only so far as they were 
faithful to principle and duty ; a statesman who compre- 
hended the Government and the ways by which a patriot 
may best serve it. He was greatest in those spheres 
where our governmental system is most prostituted, our 
national peril is gravest and our political leaders are 
most unworthy. In these spheres he made noble sacri- 
fices, in which he exhibited the spirit of a martyr. In 
these spheres he taught his most useful lessons and 
made his greatest achievements, which will be his high- 
est honor in those times before us when the best citizens 
will, more than they do now, appreciate his noble ex- 
ample. 

FROM CHARLES J. BONAPARTE OF BALTIMORE. 

The cause of Civil Service Reform has lost the man 
who, of all living Americans, best illustrated its Spirit 
by his life, and most recommended it to all good men 
by his advocacy. He was the living refutation of its 
slanderers, the acted prophecy of what statesmen in our 
country will be when the paltry prejudices, the sordid 
passions, the greedy selfishness in public men which he 
strove and it yet strives to make justly odious, have been 
banished forever from our midst. When in the past 
many crafty men have said and some simple men have 
half believed that the Reform to which we have given 
our hearts was ‘‘un-American,’’ or ‘‘ un-patriotic,’’ or 
‘¢un-Republican,’’ we had only to point to our leader 
and to ask whether he or the critic were the better pa- 
triot, the firmer friend to free institutions, the man who 
had the more love for America and of whom America 
was the more justly proud. And at this hour it is not 
our purpose to praise him who needs no praise, but to 
claim his memory as our title of honor; to remind all 
men that while he was well nigh all things which be- 
came a good man, he was, before all else, a Civil Service 
Reformer ; while every worthy cause could command 
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his tongue and pen, the cause of good government and 
pure politics was nearest to his heart. Those who have 
fought at his side in the hard and weary struggle which 
he left unfinished hardly need to voice their sorrow, 
to tell the world that they know their and its loss. The 
best tribute to his virtues will be to humbly imitate 
them ; the most fitting proof of loyalty to his memory 
an unswerving purpose to bring to fruit the great work 
in which perhaps no one but he could have already done 
so much, but in which smaller men may bravely follow 
where he has led the way and pointed out the goal. 
FROM HENRY C. LEA OF PHILADELPHIA. 

To all who had enjoyed the good fortune of acquaint- 
ance with the rare charm of Mr. Curtis’s individuality, 
the first impression produced by his death was the keen 
sense of personal loss, and it required an effort to rise 
above selfish regret to a consideration of the loss to the 
nation. Yet, great as that is, we have at least the con- 
solation of knowing that the work to which he devoted 
himself will not die with him, and that his influence 
will still be felt after his name shall perhaps be forgot- 
ten, for the world is distinctly better through his having 
lived in it. To those whosow the seed it is rarely given 
to garner the harvest, but their work, if hard and thank- 
less, is the most indispensable of all; and, much as we 
shall miss the inspiration of his presence and the sagac- 
ity of his counsel, we shall feel that we have but to fol- 
low in the furrows which he traced. If at any time we 
may grow disheartened, it will suffice to reflect that 
institutions which can produce a citizen like George 
William Curtis have in them an unfailing reserve of 
strength to grapple with evil as it arises. 

FROM EDWARD CARY OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Curtis’s greatest service to the cause of Reform— 
apart from his commanding ability as a speaker and a 
writer, and the influence of his noble character—was in 
the firmness and clearness with which he held before his 
own mind and before the country the broad scope and 
the high aim of the Reform of the Civil Service. To 
him it was the one imperative and effective way of res- 
cuing free representative government from corruption 
and decay. The curse of the spoils system for him was 
not merely in the degradation of the service, though he 
felt that keenly; it was the degradation of the suffrage 
which was to him at once alarming and revolting. The 
Reform was the present phase of emancipation, its object 
the freedom of the Government from the debasing 
tyranny of the spoils-dealers, and the freedom of the 
people from the subtle, pervasive, corrupting and en- 
feebling influence of the spoils-bought vote. Not one 
of Cromwell’s captains, not one of Washington’s gen- 
erals, not a soldier of the Union was more faithfully and 
conscientiously fighting for orderly freedom for his coun- 
try than our friend. We have lost his help, his guidance 
forever; let us not forget that we are heirs to his cause. 

FROM SILAS W. BURT OF NEW YORK. 

Distinguished in literature, preéminent as editor and 
orator, practical and pure in political activities, keenly 
sensitive to everything that touched humanity, irre- 
proachable in every relation of life, George William 
Curtis was unquestionably the most potent agent in se- 
curing the Reform of our Civil Service. That reform is 
in itself an enduring monument of the unselfish and 
conscientious devotion to the public interests of this 
rare scholar and noble gentleman ; and it behooves all 
his co-workers in that cause to carry forward zealously 
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to its completion that fabric the foundations of which 
in public sentiment their beloved and lamented leader 
laid so deeply and solidly. 

FROM EVERETT P. WHEELER OF NEW YORK. 

I first met Mr. Curtis at an Alpha Delta Phi convention 
in 1857, and have watched his course ever since. Few 
men of his time have done so much to raise the stand- 
ard of political morality. . He was one of the most lov- 
able of men, and yet he brought to every good cause 
which he espoused an earnest, fearless and resolute zeal 
which no delay, no opposition, no loss of friends even, 
could daunt. His addresses before the National Civil 
Service Reform League contain a history of the cause, 
its successes and reverses, which every American should 
read and which will, I believe, form a permanent part 
of our national literature. 

FROM EDWARD M. SHEPARD OF NEW YORK. 

It is not in the power, perhaps not within the wish, 
of many men, appreciably to raise the aspirations and 
character of their own generation of citizens. To the 
greatest men it is a rare privilege and achievement by 
touching those human points of vital force, to affect, 
lastingly and benignly, the practical life of a country. 
So precious and creative a work is for the idealist, the 
poet—none the less poet that he does not speak in verse 
—who sees clearly and far, whose hope is high and whose 
faith follows his hope, whose feet nevertheless hold 
firmly to the ground of steady, laborious, sensible, defi- 
nite accomplishment. Through a lifetime noble and 
exalted did this work belong to George William Curtis. 

We cannot but wonder—we surely must be grateful— 
not only that his career was strong and resolute and 
fruitful, but that, until the very last, it was enriched 
with a sweet and gracious generosity. It is that which 
has truly made his death come to every one of us, for- 
tunate in having had even a glimpse of his personal life, 
as the loss not only of a leader and hero, but of a friend, 
loyal and affectionate. 

FROM WILLIAM POTTS OF NEW YORK. 

Any word from me touching the man beside whom it 
has been my privilege to stand, upon whose sympathy I 
have leaned and whose love I have enjoyed for so many 
years, would seem but ahollowsound. Let others voice 
the universal admiration and esteem, the common loss: 
I join with them, but miss most the good man, the de- 
lightful companion, the loving and faithful friend. 


FROM WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE OF INDIANA. 

Since the assassination of Lincoln the cause of honest 
government and popular institutions has sustained few 
heavier losses from the ranks of civil life than in the 
death of George William Curtis. He was born for the 
highest triumphs of literature. All that he said, all that 
he wrote, was redolent with that native artistic instinct 
that gave him a place among the foremost where: the 
English tongue is spoken. But all these things he sub- 
ordinated to the demands of personal integrity and pa- 
triotic duty. 

Most charming to all who knew him in social inter- 
course, it was ever his aim to make his personality a 
means for the advancement of the public good. He 
loved his country as few men have ever loved it. He 
consecrated to its service all his abundant gifts. The 
allurements of office and power he could cast aside, but 
he clung always and immovably to the highest convic- 
tion of duty. 

He was so gentle that we, who were more swayed 
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by prejudice and passion, sometimes wondered whether 
he was stern enough in denouncing the iniquities around 
him; but when we thought again, it was not only his 
charity but his inexorable justice which demanded that 
due credit should be given for all that was good when- 
ever wickedness was laid bare by his calm and unflinch- 
ing criticism. 

He was the Aristides of these latter days, the embod- 
iment of patriotic rectitude. His place cannot be filled. 
FROM JOHN JAY OF NEW YORK. 

While we mourn the departure of our cherished friend, 
we may thank God for his work and his example; and that 
they will be appreciated by true Americans, we may al- 
ready read in the tributes to his memory. ‘These nat- 
urally recognize his easy preéminence as the scholarly 
author, the delightful and instructive orator, gifted with 
a singularly attractive personality. ‘They admiringly 
recall the genial presence, the courtly grace, the native 
refinement, the artistic tastes, the kindly spirit and 
broad humanity, so happily in harmony with a voice 
that gave new expression to his words, and whose melo- 
dious tones linger in our memory like strains of music. 

But the graver tributes justly dwell on the nobility of 
his aims, the fidelity to his convictions, the manly beauty 
of his life, and the yet untold value of his services, which 
combined to make him a model of the highest type of 
American character. They point to the nice sense of 
personal honor that led him to assume obligations from 
which he was legally free, and to decline in succession 
such posts of dignity and high ambition as Consul Gen- 
eral to Egypt, Minister to England and Minister to 
Germany. In place of the stately diplomatic missions 
offered for his acceptance and for which he was admir- 
ably equipped, he devoted himself as a private citizen 
to home life; and, by the strength and purity of his 
character and his clear-sighted, fearless and untiring 
patriotism, he wielded in the Reform organization a na- 
tional power that has enlightened the judgment of the 
American people and controlled to some extent the plat- 


forms of the national parties, the action of Congress and . 


of successive Administrations. 

It was a power largely due to his thoughtful wisdom 
and experience, his judicious management and his states- 
manlike presentation of the principles of Civil Service 
Reform, without a shadow of assistance from personal 
wealjh, party affiliations or official position. And when, 
at the dawning of a brighter day, American justice shall 
be supreme, and the spoils system with its countless evils 
shall have given place to a free ballot, an honest count 
and pure administration in each department of the Gov- 
ernment, that national triumph will be recognized as 
the legitimate fruit of the labors in which Mr. Curtis 
has been conspicuous from his appointment by Grant in 
1871 to organize the Reform, to his impressive address 
at Baltimore, as he approached the close of his most 
honorable career. 








Wer Make A SweEp.—We do not fully agree that the 

Government should not have the right—were that 
right given by law—to forbid its subordinate employees 
to take any part in politics save casting their ballots 
as they please. For our own part we should like to see 
all the office-holders with the exception of the members 
of the Cabinet taken entirely out of politics, and we 
doubt if we can ever have a perfect Civil Service system 
till that is done. Ifit were done the rest would follow. 
—Bridgeport (Conn.) Farmer. 
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A View from the Inside. 


agrees O. LEECH, Director of the Mint, was 
asked the other day by a representative of Goop 
GOVERNMENT whether, as the result of his long experi- 
ence in official life, he would advise young men to enter 
the Civil Service. 

«¢ Under ordinary circumstances,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and 
speaking generally, I should say no. I believe the rou- 
tine work in the public Departments is injurious to tal- 
ent and ambition. My observation has been that the 
young man who enters an executive Department, where 
the work is easy as compared with similar branches of 
employment outside, and where the pay is somewhat 
higher, tends to a lazy, indolent life which it is difficult 
to give up. I should advise any friend of mine very 
strongly against entering the Departmental service ex- 
cept as a mere temporary employment to enable him to 
study a profession. In outside business he is brought 
more in contact with the actual affairs of life, and learns 
by experience that it is only by industry and effort that 
he can accomplish anything ; the result is the develop- 
ment of astronger character and a more earnest purpose. 
Besides, in the professions or in trade there is no limit 
to the career open to talent and merit ; whereas in the 
Departmental service the limit is fixed, and a very mod- 
erate one it is.’’ 

‘You do not consider, then, that much depends upon 
the man himself in either instance ?”’ 

‘*Well, what do we find in fact? The employees in 
the Departments will compare well, in an intellectual 
sense, with those in private business, setting average 
against average; indeed, I may say that the weight of 
advantage in this respect would be considerably in favor 
of those in the Departments ; yet, for general mental 
vigor and active, industrious work, I think the compar- 
ison would favor those in business. It is the stimulus, 
undoubtedly, that makes the difference.”’ 

‘¢Has not the merit system done a good deal to im- 
prove the tone and character of the service ?”’ 

‘*Most assuredly. I am a thorough believer in Civil 
Service Reform. Iwasa member of the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association before the present law was 
passed, and was an humble but earnest advocate of 
the Civil Service Act when it was before Congress. 
Although I am only forty-one years of age, I have had 
a very extended experience in the Departmental service, 
covering a period of over twenty-three years. I began 
at the bottom as a $1,200 clerk, and have reached the 
highest round in the Mint service. I have served under 
both systems—the spoils system and the merit system. 
I have served in all kinds of positions—as a clerk, as a 
chief of division and as head of a bureau. And I have 
no hesitation in saying, as the result of my experience, 
that the spoils system is destructive of the best interests 
of the public service, and that the merit system is pro- 
ductive of the very best results.”’ 

‘¢ Twenty-three years must carry you back to the period 
when it was esteemed the first duty of a high officer to 
attend personally to the distribution of patronage ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed. I remember, as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday, when a very large part of the time of the Sec- 
retary and the heads of bureaus was taken up by public 
men in discussing the question of removing this person 
or that, solely for the purpose of appointing another in 
whom some politician was interested. Happily, that 
time has passed away; and now the Secretary, his assist- 
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ants, and the heads of bureaus are able to devote their 
energies to the legitimate duties of their positions, and 
the clerical force of the Department feels absolutely 
certain that good service is all that is necessary to retain 
them in their positions.”’ 

‘That state of things must have kept the clerks in a 
chronic fever of uncertainty.’’ 

‘It did. The greatest disquietude prevailed through- 
out the clerical force. Especially was this the case 
directly after an election. Fealty and service to politi- 
cal friends were considered the surest recommendation 
for permanence in the publicemploy. Powerful political 
influence was regarded as of greater moment in securing 
retention and advancement in the Department than 
meritorious effort. I know from personal experience 
that this was the case. I do not mean by this that the 
large body of the clerks in the Departments did not 
faithfully perform the duties entrusted to them, but I do 
say that conscientious work was not deemed so essential 
to a clerk’s success as the right kind of a political back- 
ing. Necessarily this led to many injustices, and was 
hostile to the best interests of the Government. ‘To my 
mind the crowning virtue of the Civil Service Law is that, 
by preventing the appointment of particular individuals, 
it does away with the chief motive for the removal of 
faithful occupants of public office, and thereby insures 
confidence and fidelity; for the clerical force now 
realize that personal merit is the only sure key to reten- 
tion and advancement. Whatever may be the character 
of the examinations for admission—and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that I consider the present examinations 
an excellent test of fitness—the essential point is that 
the Civil Service Law gives everybody an equal oppor- 
tunity of entering Government employ. Moreover, I 
believe every head of a bureau will join me in saying 
that the class of appointments in our Department through 
the Civil Service examinations is very far superior to that 
under the old system.”’ 

‘Do you consider that the examinations for promo- 
tion work equally well?’’ 

‘* As regards promotions, my judgment is that no sys- 
tem of examination yet devised affords a fair test of 
merit. For admission to the Departments, as I have al- 
ready said, competitive examination is the only proper 
test, but in the matter of promotions experience is a 
better guide.”’ 

‘¢What would you substitute for examinations in these 
cases ?”’ 

‘* Just what system should be adopted for promotions 
it is difficult to say; but of one thing I am confident, 
that no system of competitive examination upon miscel- 
laneous subjects can be so valuable for determining who 
shall be promoted to a given position, as the personal 
knowledge of some competent judge as to how the dif- 
ferent individuals have performed their respective du- 
ties. It is absolutely essential to the proper and orderly 
conduct of the business of a Department that the recom- 
mendations of chiefs of division and heads of bureaus, 
who presumptively are familiar with the service rendered 
by the clerks under them, should count very largely in 
the matter of promotion. I would not be understood as 
denying that there should be some system of examina- 
tion in connection therewith, in order that pure favor- 
itism upon the part of the chief may not govern. I think 
this could be regulated by having a very brief examina- 
tion—say, to consume not more than three or four hours 
—in which the clerk promoted should be tested in the 
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simple rules for the use of figures, in penmanship, in a 
correct use of the English language, and in a general 
knowledge of the business of the office with which he is 
connected. This, in conjunction with a record of at- 
tendance, punctuality and attention to business, and with 
the recommendation of the head of the office, would 
probably be the best test for promotion in the Depart- 
mental service. <A mere intellectual test by competitive 
examination upon miscellaneous subjects has the effect 
of pushing forward the younger and ‘ smarter’ people, 
who are not always the most faithful and reliable.’’ 








Comments on the Anti-Assessment Manifesto. 


THE TEXT OF THE DOCUMENT ITSELF. 
N the 27th of July, the United States Civil Service 
Commission drew up and signed the following 
warning to all whom it might concern: 


At the outset of the political campaign which is now 
pending, this Commission feels it to be its duty to call 
public attention to the provisions of the Civil Service 
Law in relation to political assessments or contributions, 
to inform Government employees of their rightsin the 
premises, and to warn those not in the Government ser- 
vice, of whatever political party, not to infringe upon 
these rights. 

Political assessments, under any guise, are prohibited 
by law. The provisions of the law on the subject are, 
in substance, as follows: 

That no Government officer or employee shall, direct- 
ly or indirectly, solicit or receive, in any manner what- 
ever, a contribution for political purposes from any 
other Government officer or employee ; 

Second, that no Government officer or employee shall 
make a contribution for political purposes to any other 
Government officer or employee ; 

Third, that no person shall in any manner, directly 
or indirectly, solicit or receive contributions for polit- 
ical purposes in any room or building occupied by 
Government employees in the discharge of official duties ; 
and 

Fourth, that no superior officer shall discriminate 
against or in favor of any Government officer or em- 
ployee on account of his action in reference to contribu- 
tions for political purposes. Government employees 
must be left absolutely free to contribute or not as they 
see fit, and to contribute to either party according to 
their preferences ; and an employee refusing to contrib- 
ute must not be discriminated against because of such 
refusal. 

It isthe duty of the Commission to see that the pro- 
visions of this law are enforced, and it will employ 
every available means to secure the prosecution and 
punishment of whoever may violate them. The Com- 
mission requests any person having knowledge of any 
violation of this law to lay the facts before it, and it 
will at once take action upon them. 

THESE PAPERS THINK IT A GOOD THING. 

The Civil Service Commission has done a good thing. 

—Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer. 


The Civil Service Commission will have its hands full 
if it fulfills its promises.— Oneida (NV. Y.) Union. 

If the Civil Service Commission can prevent the rep- 
etition of this scandal, it will receive the thanks of the 
country,—Ad/anta (Ga.) Journal. 


The proclamation is a neat and vigorous bit of Eng: 
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lish composition, as unmistakable in its meaning as 
‘Look out for the Locomotive ’’—and as dangerous in 
its consequences to those who disregard it.— Kate Field's 
Washington. 


It is a timely warning to that too frequent individual, 
the over-zealous minor politician.— Washington Siar. 


The Commission seems to be in earnest, and possibly 
this warning may make the hat-passers a little more 
cautious.— Wilmington (N. C.) Star. + 


The request with which the proclamation closes, that 
any person having knowledge of any violation of the 
law lay the facts before the Commission, and the promise 
that ‘‘it will at once take action upon them,’’ shows 
that its members ‘‘ mean business.’’—. Y. Post. 


The Commissioners have shown their activity and 
their intention of making the law a vital force by issu- 
ing this timely proclamation. It is the people, not the 
office-holders, except as a part of the people, who will 
elect the President.— Zonawanda (N. Y.) News. 


All Government employees are reminded that they are 
at liberty to make contributions or not, and to make 
them to either party according to their preferences, 
without fear of consequences. This announcement of 
the Civil Service Commissioners will no doubt relieve 
the clerks and others in the Departments at Washington 
and in the Government offices elsewhere from all anxiety 
on this score.—W. Y. Zimes. 


This is the first time that the Commissioners have 
made such an announcement of their intentions. Re- 
cent experiences in the investigation of complaints have 
taught them the necessity of such an announcement. 
The determination on the part of these officials will have 
the effect to relieve the anxiety of some of the clerks 
and employees in Government positions. Without the 
protection of the Commission the prospects are that the 
employees would suffer this year.—Utica (WN. Y.) O6- 
server. 

THESE DOUBT ITS PRACTICABILITY. 

This proclamation will serve to set the Commissioners 
right before the public, but what else does it amount to? 
—Boston Post. 


It is a beautiful proclamation, but we can see the post- 
masters and tide-waiters ‘‘ wink the other eye’’ when 
they read it.—Xingston (N. Y.) Leader. 


The man who thinks the employees at Washington, 
from division chiefs down to scrub women, will not 
have to contribute, is innocent indeed.—Rome (MN. Y.) 
Sentinel. 


The Commission is quite right as to its duties regard- 
ing the violation of the Civil Service Law, but its threat 
to do its duty in the premises is not worth the paper it 
is written on. Campaign collections will be made in 
the Government Departments as usual, and even the 
members and employees of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will contribute their proportion of the fund.— 
Washington Post. 

THESE EXPLAIN ITS PURPOSE. 

It is manifestly absurd that the President should be 
allowed to step up to Captain Carter’s office and settle, 
and an employee in a Department should not. The 
wrong thing is to permit the imposition of general assess- 
ments which must be paid under penalty of a discharge 
from the service in disgrace.—New Haven Register. 


There is no attempt to conceal the fact that office- 
holders are expected to ‘‘ step up to the captain’s office 
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and settle ’’ at the very beginning of this trip whether it 
lead up to ‘‘Salt River’? or elsewhere. . . . It is 
unspeakable meanness and greed which prompts the 
leaders to go about ‘‘striking’’ the poor clerks every- 
where, when, as everybody knows and Matt Quay forci- 
bly says, ‘‘ They can get all the money they want.’’— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 


Experience has shown that the average Government 
employees do not care to contribute to the campaign 
fund, unless the strongest kind of pressure is put upon 
them. Those who are familiar with the subject say that 
many of the employees refuse to respond to the call of 
the party managers, because in some instances those 
who have failed to contribute afterwards received pro- 
motions, while those who permitted ‘‘the fat-frying 
process’’ to be applied to them were overlooked when 
favors were being passed around.—Sridgeport ( Conn.) 
Farmer. 


No Government official ceases to be a citizen because 
of his employment in the Government service. He should 
be just as free to contribute to and vote for the party of 
his choice as though he were a private citizen. But he 
should not be compelled to stand and deliver to a cam- 
paign assessor a percentage of his salary to save his 
official head, and the Civil Service Commissioners pro- 
pose to help him preserve his independence as a citizen. 
If any fail to do this it will be their own fault and not 
the fault of the law or the Commission.—Hudson (N. 
Y.) Register. 

AND THESE SPEAK PLAIN WORDS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

The Civil Service Commission does its best to scare 
off the campaign collector ; but higher authority than the 
Commissioners’ is needed to make the job a success. 
—FPittsburgh Dispatch. 

Whatever may be the intention of the Post Office De- 
partment in aiding the assessment of its employees, why 
does President Harrison allow it to goon? The Civil 
Service Commission has issued its circular of warning. 
Why does not Mr. Harrison back up his Commissioners 
in this matter ?—Boston Post. 

Were the exposition of the law supplemented by as- 
surance from President Harrison that the law would be 
strictly adhered to, there would be a feeling of confi- 
dence that the army of office-holders would not prove 
a powerful auxiliary to retain in office undesirable pub- 
lic officials.— Rome (N. Y.) Sentine?. 








For Distributing Mr. Curtis’s Address. 


|* order to distribute throughout the country the ad- 
dress recently delivered in Baltimore by the Hon. 
George William Curtis, there has been subscribed: 


Through Moorfield Storey—previously acknowledged- $105 00 
From other sources— 








Previously acknowledged ---- ---.--...---.-----.---- 114 00 
Le eee 25 00 
©. B. Fotter......... 25 00 
Edmund Tweedy 10 00 
Bs EE, CII iis Sle on demccceeccunesas 4 00 

NE OD sa crete nn canmcnienceianer $283 00 


Mr. C. A. Lewis of Indianapolis has undertaken todo 
the work of distribution in Indiana at his own expense. 
About $50.00 is still needed to make the distribution 
elsewhere complete. Contributions for this purpose 
may be sent to J. Hemstey Jounson, Esq., 11 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GoverNn- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: Syracuse, N. Y., 
Helena, Mont., and San Antonio, Texas, September 17 ; 
Watertown, N. Y., Spokane, Wash., and Houston, Texas, 
September 20; New Orleans, for Departmental and In- 
dian services, Seattle,,Wash., and Burlington, Vt., Sep- 
tember 22; New Orleans, Railway Mail Service, Sep- 
tember 23; Portland, Me., and Portland, Ore., Septem- 
ber 24; Montgomery, Ala., September 26; Pendleton, 
Ore., and Bangor, Me., September 27; Atlanta, Ga., 
Railway Mail Service, September 28 ; Boise City, Idaho, 
and Portsmouth, WN. H., September 29 ; Boston, Depart- 
mental and Indian services, and Greenville, S. C., Octo- 
ber 1; Boston, Railway Mail Service, and Ogden, Utah, 
October 3; Richmond, Va., October 4; Providence, R. 
I., and Reno, Nev., October 5 ; Buffalo, N. Y., Depart- 
mental and Indian services, and Raleigh, N. C., Octo- 
ber 6; Buffalo, Railway Mail Service, Sacramento and 
New Haven, October 7; Charleston, S. C., October 8 ; 
New York and Cleveland, Departmental and Indian ser- 
vices, and San Francisco, October 10; New York and 
Cleveland, Railway Mail Service, and Savannah, Ga., 
October 11; Trenton, N. J., Jacksonville, Fla., Toledo, 
Ohio, and Los Angeles, Cal., October 13; Detroit, 
Mich., and Macon, Ga., October 15. Circulars and full 
information concerning examinations may be obtained 
without expense by application to John T. Doyle, Secre- 
tary U. S. C. S. C., Washington, D. C. 

—Under date of June 2, 1891, James Hill was com- 
missioned as postmaster at Vicksburg, his commission 
to continue until the end of the next session of the Sen- 
ate. After the assembling of Congress in December, 
the nomination of Mr. Hill was duly sent to the Senate 
for consideration by that body. The Senate, however, 
adjourned without taking any action thereon. Mr. 
Hill’s commission has therefore expired by limitation 
of the law. The Attorney-General, in an opinion of 
much importance as a precedent, affirms that the respon- 
sibility of the sureties on the official bond of Mr. Hill 
continues for sixty days under the provisions of section 
3836, Revised Statutes, provided the vacancy is not 
supplied during that time. 

—The newspapers report Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker as having contributed $25,000 to the Harrison 
campaign fund, Secretaries Elkins and Charles Foster 
$5,000 each, Senator Sawyer of Wisconsin $10,000, and 
the Vice-President and other prominent Republicans 
equally handsome sums. The New York Wor/d is work- 
ing the other end of the social line for a Cleveland fund 
to be spent on an ‘‘ educational campaign ”’ in the West, 
and is receiving and acknowledging sums as small as a 
dime from persons whose strength of desire exceeds 
their length of purse. The collection is well on its 
way toward a total of $30,000. A still further extreme 
is reached, however, by a plan introduced in Connecti- 
cut, where the Democrats have resolved to raise a sum 
equal to one cent a day for every man who voted their 
party ticket in 1888. These activities, on the part of 
both rich and poor partisans, prove that there are 
means of raising campaign funds besides blackmailing 
Government clerks. 

—Representative W. H. Brawley of South Carolina, 
one of the most useful men on the Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House in the present Congress, has been 
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renominated in spite of the most energetic efforts of the 
Tillman faction to defeat him. 

—Representative John Raines of New York, who dis- 
tinguished himself by his labored defence of the con- 
duct of Postmaster-General Wanamaker in the Baltimore 
primary scandal, has been defeated for renomination. 

—The Civil Service Law and Rules have been ex- 
tended so as to include the Lowell (Mass.) postoffice in 
the classified list, making the whole number of classified 
postoffices fifty-three. 

—It is the opinion of the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury that the law limiting a day’s work to eight 
hours on all public work done by contract will cost the 
Government $3,000,000 a year on building contracts 
alone. A large amount of work is done by contract un- 
der the War Department, and there will be a like increase 
of cost in that if this calculation is correct. 

—William Harrison Bradley of Illinois was appointed 
last month to be United States consul at Copenhagen, 
vice Ryder, dismissed. Mr. Bradley had been consul at 
Nice, France, and was transferred to Copenhagen be- 
cause of the necessity for the immediate presence of a 
consular officer at that port. 

—The law for the compulsory insurance of working- 
people by the State is said to have become extremely 
unpopular in Germany, and a movement to effect its re- 
peal has been started in Bavaria. 

—The Railway Mail Mutual Benefit Association, at its 
recent convention in Washington, elected T. T. Taylor 
of Fort Scott, Kansas, president, and a full roll of other 
officers, and adjourned to meet next year at Boston. 

—Articles in the current periodicals which are likely 
to be of especial interest to the readers of Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT are ‘‘ The Iniquity of Reform,”’ in the Av/aniic ; 
‘An Alarming Proportion of Venal Voters,’’ by Prof. J. 
J. McCook, and ‘‘ Methods and Morals of Campaign 
Committees,’’ by Herbert Welsh and M. D Harter, in 
the Forum; ‘‘ Nominating Conventions of the Future,’’ 
by George William Curtis, in Harper's; ‘* Campaign 
Blackmailing of Government Clerks,’’ in the Century ; 
‘¢ The Gallery in Politics,’’ and ‘* Residence in the Dis- 
trict,’’ in Scribner's; ‘Louise Michel,’’ by W. T. Stead, 
in the Review of Reviews ; and ‘‘How England Gained 
by Retaining the Northwest Posts,’’ by Charles Moore, 
in the Magazine of American History. 

—The volume on the ‘‘Assassination of Lincoln,’’ 
written by members of the military commission before 
which the conspirators were tried, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

—A facsimile reproduction of the printed page in 
which the name ‘‘America’’ first appeared will accom- 
pany Capt. F. H. Mason’s article on ‘‘ The Baptismal 
Font of America,’’ to be printed in Harfer’s for October. 

—Professor Bryce has revised the whole of his ‘* Amer- 
ican Commonwealth ’’ and has added several entirely 
new chapters for this fall’s edition. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury has decreed that un- 
der ordinary circumstances no clerk who has been pro- 
moted in consequence of a competitive examination 
shall be given another promotion within twelve months. 
This rule will not preclude his entering competitive ex- 
aminations, however, whenever they are open to his 
class, and keeping at the head of the eligible list with 
a view to promotion to the first vacancy which occurs 
after the year has expired. 

—In Indiana the Republicans are trying to obtain a 
decision from the courts declaring the new registration 
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law unconstitutional, as it would shut out the votes of 
most of the employees of the federal Government who 
are citizens of Indiana but reside in Washington. 

—It is seriously proposed by some of the neighbors 
of Corbett, the prize-fighter, in the Fifth California dis- 
trict, to run him for Congress this fall. 


New Books. 


¢6¢’T‘ARIFF Reform the Paramount Issue’’ is the title 

of a book of more than four hundred pages 
brought out by Representative William M. Springer of 
Illinois for use in the pending campaign. It is chiefly 
a compendium of his own speeches and writings on the 
tariff. There are also included a letter from David A. 
Wells commending the ‘‘tentative’’ or separate-bill 
program of tariff legislation adopted by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House in the last Congress ; 
President Cleveland’s tariff message of 1887; the Dem- 
ocratic national platform of the present year, and sev- 
eral other matters not of the same authorship with the 
bulk of the volume. The four illustrations are well ex- 
ecuted portraits of Mr. Springer, Mr. Wells, Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Stevenson. Charles L. Webster & Com- 
pany, publishers. 

In his ‘‘ Political Economy for American Youth,’’ 
Prof. J. Harris Patton has set out to supply a lack of 
which the advocates of a high tariff often complain. 
He has produced a text-book for schools in which the 
policy of Protection is explained and defended. The 
argument of the volume is, among other things, that 
the American people should uphold an economic system 
** suited primarily to their own peculiar conditions ”’ ; 
that their home market is twenty times the value of their 
foreign market ; and that the surplus of their products 
is enough to exchange for commodities which they need, 
but cannot produce themselves. The subject is large, 
and the space at Professor Patton’s disposal small; hence 
the adoption of a topical paragraphic form. The same 
fact will account also, doubtless, for the somewhat 
sketchy style of the work at certain points. A. Lovell 
& Company, publishers. 

Another text-book for schools, though for a much 
younger class of students, is D. H. Montgomery’s ‘ Be- 
ginner’s American History.’’ Its division into chapters 
is peculiar, each chapter taking up, whether in or out of 








.the chronological order, some hero of American history. 


The line stretches from Columbus to Abraham Lincoln, 
and includes the masters of scientific invention, like 
Fulton, Whitney and Morse, alongside of John Sevier, 
Sam Houston, Robert Gray and J. A. Sutter. The idea 
of the book seems to be to capture the fancy of the young 
reader by a group of unrelated stories of discovery and 
adventure, and leave him to seek, of his own motion, 
the connecting links. Ginn & Company, publishers. 
Six essays on Equitable Taxation, written in compe- 
tition for the prizes offered last fall by Public Opinion, 
are grouped in asmall volume. The prize-winners, Wal- 
ter Edward Weyl of Philadelphia, Robert Luce of Bos- 
ton and Bolton Hall of New York, and the three essayists 
whose work received favorable consideration, J. Whid- 
deff Graham of New York, John Winslow Cabot of Bos- 
ton, and William Hamilton Cowles of Topeka, Kansas, 
are introduced to their new public by portrait as well as 
in a prefatory paper by Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Merchants’ Association. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company, publishers. 
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